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operation and authority of the divine lawgiver 
within them. 

The gentiles therefore partaking of the law writ- 
ten in the heart, cannot properly be said to be ex- 
cluded from all share in the new covenant, or dis- 
pensation of the gospel. The gospel, taken in its 
full extent, is the revelation of the love and mercy, 
and the offer and operation of the grace of God, 
through Christ, to fallen man, in his natural and 
corruptible state, in order to his restoration and 
salvation. It is not wholly contracted into the 
mere tidings; but including these, goes deeper, and 
essentially consists in the thing declared by them; 
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the soul. (Rom. i. 16.) By this the outward com- 
ing of Christ is rendered truly and fully effectual 

to each individual. Those who believe in, and obey 
* }him in his inward and spiritual manifestations, by 
which the gospel is preached in every rational crea- 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 306.) 

The words by nature here, I apprehend, are not 
to be understood as if the apostle intended the gen- 
tiles became virtuous by any goodness in their fal- 
len nature, which must be the same as all other 
men’s. The context shows, he was here distin- 
guishing between those who enjoyed the ministra- 
tion of the Mosaic law, and those who had it not ; 
and he useth the expression, by nature, in the same 


his life, and be saved by him from the second death 
of eternal misery, though providentially incapaci- 
tated to know the exterior history of his incarna- 
tion, &c. 

That virtuous and devout gentiles were approved 
of God, appears in the case of Cornelius; (Acts x. 


thereby to evidence in their measures, the effectual |to the purification of the heart, and is the saving 


faith of the gospel. 

Complete christianity has both an inside and an 
outside ; a profession or bodily appearance, and a 
life and virtue, which is as a soul to that body. 
Those who are in possession of both, are complete 
christians. ‘Those who have the inward part with- 
out the outward, though incomplete in that respect, 
will in the sight of perfect equity, certainly be pre- 
ferred to such as have the latter without the form- 
er; and it would be well for all who have the his- 
tory, and profess the christian religion, yet walk 
contrary to its requirings, could they change con- 
ditions at ]ast with such conscientious gentiles. Let 


the power of God administered to the salvation of|those who are so deeply affected with absurdity, as 


to believe or imagine, that infinite wisdom, good- 
ness and equity, has confined salvation to such of 
his creatures as happen, without any choice of their 
own, to inhabit particular spots of the globe, are 
formalized after a peculiar manner, or entertain one 


ture under heaven, may come to be partakers of| particular set of articles and opinions, let such duly 


consider the following texts. “ Verily I say unto 
you, I have not found so great faith, no not in 
Israel; and I say unto you, that many shall come 
from the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven; but the children of the kingdom,” by 


sense as if he had said, without an education under|2, 3, 4,) for we find that before his reception of|education merely, “shall be cast out into outer 


the law; and proceeds to show, that though they| historical and verbal christianity, his sincere devo- 
had it not, yet they practised the substance intended | tion, and reverence towards his Creator, and chari- 
by the law. This showed not, that their own hearts|table acts to the needy, “came up for a memorial 
were their law, but as the apostle explains it, that| before God,” who also now taught Peter, verse 15, 
the work of the law was written in their hearts, and |the gentiles he had thus cleansed were no more to 
that they had a part in the new covenant; in re-|be esteemed common or unclean than the believing 
ference to which it is said, “I will put my law in| Jews, and gave him of a truth, to perceive, “that 
their inward parts, and write it in their hearts.” |God is no respecter of persons; but in every nation, 
(Jer. xxxi. 33.) Though they were without the|he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is 
law of Moses, they were not without law to God.|accepted with him.” (Acts x. 34, 35.) 

For, by receiving and retaining the divine impres-| Hence it appears, that those who conscientiously 
sions in their consciences, they were under the law| obey the spiritual manifestations of Christ in them, 
to Christ, or subject to the manifestation of his|are internally, though not by outward profession, 
spirit in their hearts; and in proportion to their|his disciples and followers, and truly believe in him 
obedience, partakers of the nature of the divine|so far as he is revealed to them; for obedience is 
principle within them. By the internal operation|the certain proof of a right faith. And I make no 
of this nature, it was that they became reformed in| question, but those in any part of the globe, who, 
heart, and rectified in life and practice, so far as|from invincible obstacles, have not the opportunity 
they were so; or as the text has it, enabled “to]of historical christianity, in their obedience to the 
do the things contained in the law.” Originally|spiritual appearance of Christ in their hearts, are 
disordered, and actually depraved, their own na-|accepted, and partake of the benefits of his death. 
ture as men could never have led and empowered|Why should they not be as capable of receiving 


them to this; for since the primary lapse, it is|advantage by the sacrifice of Christ, as disadvan- 
prone to evil, (Rom. vii. 18,) and true reformation 


and religion arise not from that disordered and 
torrupt ground. They come not by nature, but by 













strangers to the history of both? But certainly, 
those to whom the sacred writings are providen- 
grace. ‘They are the fruit of that good seed uni-|tially communicated, are under double obligation, 
versally sown in every heart, by the great and|since they are favoured with that additional instru- 
good Husbandman for that end. Were it not for| mental advantage ; and it will tend to their greater 
the notices and powers communicated by this in-|condemnation, if they believe not unto obedience. 
ternal principle, man must have continued to pro-|For, however high the profession of such may be, 
ceed in the increase of corruption, irreligion and|they are but imperfect, superficial, ineffectual be- 
misery ; as appears too evidently by the conduct of|lievers, who hold with the external part, and expe- 
such as disregard it. Not by following their own|rience not the internal: Christians in name, but not 
nature therefore, but by obedience to the inward|in deed and in truth. It is essential to us who 
law of the divine nature written in the heart, the|have the Scriptures, to believe both in the outward 
conscientiously virtuous amongst the gentiles, as|coming, and inward ministration of our Saviour; 





darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” (Mat. viii. 10, 11,12.) “ After this I be- 
held, and lo, a great wultitude, which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues, stood before the throne, and before 
the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands; and cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Salvation to our God, who sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb! (Rev. vii. 9, 10.) 

Real christianity consists not in the profession 
of any framed articles of belief, nor in the practice 
of signs and ceremonies, however displayed with 
exterior pomp, or whatever significance may be 
fancifully attributed to them by their supporters. 
Form and profession make-not a real cbristian, but 
the putting on of a new nature. “ They that are 
Christ’s, have crucified the flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts.” (Gal. v.24.) “If any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature; old things are passed 
away; behold all things are become new, and all 
things are of God.” (2 Cor. v.17, 18.) The ne- 
cessity of regeneration, the power by which it is 
effected, and the co-operation of God and man 


tage by the fall of Adam, whilst they are equally) therein, are all included in that text; “If ye live 


after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the 
spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live. For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.” (Rom. viii. 13, 14.) 
The new birth is not brought forth in particu- 
lars imperceptibly. The new man is renewed in 
knowledge; (Col. iii. 10,) in a certain and sensible 
experience. The soul in whom it is going forward, 
has an internal sense of it through its whole pro- 
gress, and must keep a steady eye thereunto, that 
it may go forward. “We all,” saith the apostle, 
“with open face beholding, as in a glass, the glory 
of the Lord, are changed into the same image, from 


vell as others, were enabled to perform the things, |resigning to him, and trusting in him, with that|glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 


or just morals, contained in the Mosaic law; and|faith of the operation of God, which works by love|(2 


r. il. 18.) By looking at the deceitful beauty 
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of temptation, men fall into sin, and by keeping a 
steadfast eye inwardly unto Christ in spirit, with 
humble resignation to him, and earnest desire after] 
him, man finds preservation, and gradually ad-| 
vanceth from one degree of grace to another, till) 
he really experienceth a renewal of the Divine like- 
ness upon his soul, and an inward translation out) 
of sin, darkness and death, into Divine light, life! 
and holiness: and thereby, in conclusion, from 
anxiety and misery, to peace and felicity. 

The natural man may polish and adorn himself 
with variety of literature, arts and breeding; but 
in his best accomplishments, he is but the natural 
man still, whom the apostle declares, receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he 
know them. (1 Cor. ii. 14.) This is the natural 
condition of all men, before the work of renovation| 
is begun in them; and seeing all stand in need of'| 
divine grace to effect it, and that “God will have,| 
or willeth, all men to be saved, and to come unto) 
the knowledge of the truth; (1 Tim. ii. 4,) so, 
“the grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath| 
appeared to all men, teaching us,” by its convic-| 
tions, “that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, | 
we should live soberly, righteously, and godly in| 
this present world.” (‘Tit. ii. 11, 12.) Thus, “ the 
mighty God, even the Lord hath spoken, and called 
the earth, from the rising of the sun unto the going 
down thereof.” (Psal. 1.1.) All personal instruc-| 
tions, and the writings of the prophets, apostles 
and their contemporaries, taken in their full extent. 
have never been anything near so universal amongst 





mankind, as this grace and power of God ; for it; 
always hath been, and is present to every individual 
in all nations, and throughout every generation. 
He who is given for a light to the gentiles, and 
God’s salvation to the ends of the earth, (Isa. xlix. 


ceeds by degrees to set it at liberty from the bond- 
age and influence of corruption; for, “ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is,” in possession, “there is li- 
berty ;” (2 Cor. iii. 17,) and when he hath brought 
the soul into a proper degree of purification, he 
sheds the comfort of his love into it, and makes it|dumb and blind, in our asylums, who are the deg. 
a partaker of the communion of saints, which is|cendants of blood intermarriages. This effort has 
inward and spiritual. This is the true supper of|not been successful from the difficulty Principals of 
the Lord. He who participates of this, discerns|such institutions find in gaining the requisite faets, 
and tastes the Lord’s spiritual body, and experi-| Parents are often sensitive on this score; and itis 
enceth it to be meat indeed, and his blood to be/a delicate matter for Principals to attempt investi. 
drink indeed. (John vi. 55.) gations which the friends of the beneficiaries sup- 
(To be continued.) pose to be unauthorized by the regulations of ther 
various institutions. 

For “ The Friend.” “T feel, however, that my researches give me 
Ep1tor or “THE Frrenp:”—Esteemed Friend,| authority to say that over ten per cent. of the deaf 
—I herewith enclose for publication if approved,|and dumb, and over five per cent. of the blind, 
an article from the “ Pheladelphia Press” of the|and nearly fifteen per cent. of the idiotic in our 
10th ult., a paper which has been established for| State institutions for subjects of these effects, are 

a purely political object; certainly without refer-|the offspring of kindred parents. : 
ence to any special branch of morals or physiolo-| “ Aside from the facts which I have gained by 
gical science, and the article now alluded to shows| corresponding with gentlemen who have given close 
a grave contrast, or it may be added asad com-|attention to these points, a curious but perfeetly 
mentary on the proceedings of London and other| legitimate process of computation confirms me im 
Yearly Meetings, so ably stated in the 47th num-|the opinion that those estimates are very nearly 
ber of the last volume of “ The Friend.” correct. Five classes in the schedules prepared 
The question scems to arise when and where will| give 787 marriages of cousins, 246 of which have 
Friends stop in their matrimonial alliances with|given issue to deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, or in 
their own kindred ; the dread penalty that follows|sane children. 
the violation of a well-known law, which, to saythe| “‘ Admitting the same ratio to prevail, the Ohio 
least of it, has its rise in the corrupt heart, and is|report, which contains 157 marriages of cousins, 
governed by the animal affections of the offenders, | followed by deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, or insane 
appears to find no place in their minds at all; and | offspring, would indicate the existence of 332 other 
the people of the world, in their capacity of|marriages of cousins in the same population not 
legislators, feel called upon to stop these proceed-| followed by such defects. ‘The counties which fur 
ings by the strong arm of the law. nish this 157 marriages, as above, and are sup 
Some few years ago, Friends in Great Britain|posed to comprise in their limits 332 unreported 


some preliminary observations upon the importaneg 
of the subject in its bearings upon the welfare of 
society, goes on to state :— 

“ Your reporter bas made great efforts to aseer. 
tain the proximate percentage of the deaf and 
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6,) not only dispenseth of his grace universally and| found out that they could not proceed without the|marriages, making a total of 483, contained in 
individually, but even waits to be gracious. “ Be-| aid of grave-stones; well to oblige some weak and|1850 a population of 1,528,238. If the same 
hold,” saith he, “I stand at the door and knock :| inconsistent members (some of whom threatened,| ratio be supposed to exist throughout the Union, 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I\if their request was not granted, they would bury|there would be found to the twenty millions of 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he|their dead in cemeteries beyond the control of| white inhabitants, six thousand three hundred and 
with me.” (Rev. iii. 20.) This is Christ in spirit,| Friends,) their testimony was at once cancelled,|twenty-one marriages of cousins, giving birth to 
who proclaimeth, He that hath an ear let him hear.| and the result has been with some few exceptions| 3,909 deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, and insane 


Query. But if man in his fallen estate be dead, 
how can the dead hear? 

Answ. When the Saviour called “ Lazarus, 
come forth!” (John xi. 43,) the dead was quick- 
ened and immediately obeyed. The voice of him 
who is a quickening spirit, (1 Cor. xv. 45,) is a 
quickening power. “ The hour is coming, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and they that hear shall live.” (John v. 
25.) 

Query. What is meant by his standing at the 
door? 

Answ. His wonderful condescension, patience 
and long forbearance, in waiting upon the soul of 
man, as for an entrance; that as he is a rational 
creature, he may be prevailed with willingly to open 
his heart to his Redeemer, and receive him. 

Query. How doth Christ in spirit knock, or 
call? 

Answ. By influencing the soul in its seasons of 
qvietude, so as to excite inclinations and desires 
towards good; and also at other times, by distress-| 
ing it with the painful sensations of guilt and re- 
morse, for its sinful pursuits and practices. 

Query. How shall man open te him, and receive 
him ? 

Answ. By resigning his attachment to self, and 
the propensities of sense, and humbly adhering to 
the voice, or present manifestations of the Spirit. 

Query. How doth the Lord come in and sup 
with man, and make him a partaker of his supper ?| 





Answ. When the Spirit of Christ is received by 
the soul in faith, love and due submission, he pro- 


the annulment of this testimony against pride in 
our Society, from the snowy regions of Canada to 
the more genial latitude of Tennessee. 

Consistent Friends everywhere will rejoice to 
learn that the English Board of Health has turned 
its attention to this branch of sanitary reform; and 
in a short time, judging from their reports, the 
strong arm of the civil power will arrest Friends 
in their inconsistency in this direction also, not on 
the ground of its ministration to human pride, but 
on account of the serious effects it has on the health 
of the community at large. 

The Ecclesiastical Court of Doctors Commons 
[London] has more than once declared that man 
has no exclusive right to the ground in which he 
is interred, the law protects the spot until the dust! are children of cousins.” ‘ 
of the decedent mixes with the dust to which he} It may well be worth the attention of the medi 
was consigned and no longer; grave-stones and|cal men of the country to test this caleulation of 
tomb-stones are proved to be hindrances to this| probabilities, and to either confirm or contute it by 
consummation, and hence their removal will prove|any additional facts which may come under theis 
only that of a question of time. cognizance. The estimate is one full of grave Mm 

May Friends everywhere guard against innova-|port, and ought to arrest the attention of the com 
tions which have no root nor ground in our holy| munity at large. Though in America the dispos 
profession, and which the Truth has ever had a:tion to form such ill-assorted alliances has never 
controversy against. V. V. |been manifested to the same extent as amongst the 

Fifth mo. 24th, 1858. aristocracy of the old world, where it is notorious 
that owing to marriages of blood-relations, the off 
spring of certain families of rank have sadly de- 
generated in point of physical and mental strength ; 
still these statistics, which are presented, are 


children, distributed as follows :— 

Deaf and dumb, 

Blind, 

Idiotic, 

Insane, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“ Then, if the figures of the last United States 
census still applied to our population, there would 
now be found in the Union:— 

“9,136 deaf and dumb, of whom 1,116, o 
12.8 per cent., are children of cousins. 

“7,978 blind, of whom 648, or 08.1 per cent, 
are children of cousins. 

“14.257 idiotic, of whom 1,844, or 1.29 per 
cent., are children of cousins. 

“14,972 insane, of whom 299, or 0.19 per cent, 


1,116 
648 


Marriages of Consanguinity. 

In the National Medical Association, which ad- 
journed last week at Washington City, a very able 
report was submitted by Dr. 8. M. Bemis, of Ken-|enough to prove that there is need for reform here. 
tucky, upon the influence of marriages of consan-| As a sign of popular opinion, we may notice 
guinity upon offspring. Dr. Bemis, after making| recent passage of a bill in the Kentucky Legisla- 
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tare, expressly prohibiting marriages between first} with a glass case of printed memoranda, in the 
cousins. Spanish language, and between which, of course, 
That the passage of such a statute in every/at first sight, no connection seems possible. Their 
State would work positive advantage, cannot be/history, however, is briefly this :— 
doubted. There appears to be no good reason why} Our Queen’s ship Abergavenny chased, off St. 
legislators, who are presumed to take special in-| Domingo, the Nancy, a suspected slaver, which 
terest in the well-being of the respective communi-| contrived, by superior sailing, to escape, though, in 
ties whose interests they represent, should not give|the excitement of the chase, she threw overboard 
earnest heed to the lessons taught by statistics such |her real papers, which were immediately swallowed 
as are presented by Dr. Bemis. up at a gulp by a large shark. ‘The fish, soon re- 
There can be no question as to the main fact|covering its appetite upon such light diet, was 
sought to be established, for all medical testimony|caught by some of the crew of the Abergavenny. 
goes to establish it, that consanguinious marriages|The papers, which he had not troubled himself to 
are @ curse to society, and that the offspring of| masticate, were found in this case uninjured. The 
such unions, except in very rare instances, are de-| Nancy was followed to her real destination, over- 
ficient in physical and mental vigour. 
legitimate scope of legislation to protect the com-|the papers recovered in so extraordinary a manner. 
munity, and we trust that our own citizens will call} These documents, none the worse for the terrible 
the attention of the Legislature to the subject, so|ordeal they have undergone, together with the jaws 
that a statute may be framed to meet the case.|of the grim supporter of the anti-slavery move- 
Only by having such a law, with severe penalties} ment, are now placed, side by side, for the inspec- 
provided for its violation, can we expect to see so-|tion of the curious. 
ciety preserved from the fearful consequences of} The position they occupy is, I think, a guaran- 
consanguinious marriages. tee of their authenticity. 
Yours, &c., 
Maidstone, Third Month, 1858. 


T. F. 





For “The Friend.” 
The following, intended originally for gifts in 
the ministry, appears applicable to other gifts, and 
it seemed to me well to send a copy to the editor 
of “ The Friend.” C. C. C. 
Fifth mo. 25th, 1858. 





From the Quarterly Review. 
Sense of Pain. 
(Continued from page 307.) 

The earth-worm does not reproduce the losses 
from excision with the same facility as the naids, 

If thou art of a meek, modest and bashful tem-| where every segment, like an egg, appears to con- 
per, that is backward, not willing to put thyself|tain the undeveloped germ of a new being; but 
forward, but by a mean and low esteem that thou| that it can, and frequently does, survive and repair 
entertainest of thy own gift and service, thou put-|these injuries, affords abundant testimony that its 
test more value on every body’s performance than|sensibilities are extremely inferior to our own. 
thy own, this will (if not tempered with a degree/There is an amount of shock to the system, and a 
of ardency to do thy day’s work in the day-time)|degree of pain, which we know from experience 
do thee much hurt, and very much hinder thy im-|are inconsistent with life, even though none of the 
provement and growth in thy gift; for which rea-|vital organs are touched, and that this shock and 
son it is really needful to have a good value for|this pain do not arise when the body is cut in 
the Gift received, (mark, for the Gz/t, not for our-|two is a sure evidence of comparative obtuseness, 
slves) but then this good liking that we have of| whatever may be the exact extent of the suffering 
our gifts and services ought to be tempered with|/undergone. A leech, whose anatomy is of the 
judgment and modesty, otherwise it may lead to|same class with that of the worm, may be divided 
self-conceit and imprudence which are bad ingre-|in the middle while it is sucking blood, and be so 
dients in the minds of preachers, and will be apt)little disturbed by the operation that it will con- 
to render them both contemptible and troublesome | tinue feeding for several minutes. Nay, there is a 
in their conduct. vulgar, though, we believe, an unfounded notion, 

But some are always repining and thinking|that half a leech is better than a whole one. The 
meanly of their gifts and services, whieh is a wrong|blood which goes in at one end finding an outlet 
mind; and where it prevails, will do hurt, and/at the other, the animal is not gorged, and the 
hinder our improvement and growth ; we ought to|common people fancy that a divided leech will in 
consider that every gift of God is good, and ought consequence do the duty of a dozen. They have 
to be regarded as such; and he or she that hath| at least sufficient faith in the theory to reduce it to 
the smallest and least degree of a gift in the min- practice, the economy being the motive. 
try, as they wait in it, and mind to keep to it,| Insects stand higher in the seale of animated 
and neither on the one hand go before it, nor on beings, but they are heedless of casualties which 
the other neglect it, but carefully mind the open-| would be death or torture to man. The dragon- 


was directed to its mouth to see whether its known 
voracity would induce it to bite itself, it actually 
devoured the four terminal segments of its body. 
When it had proceeded thus far in the work of 
self-demolition, it escaped by accident, and flew 
away as briskly as if nothing had happened. 
Whatever may have been the pain, it was at least 
subordinate to appetite, and apparently the animal 
had not the slightest suspicion that every mouthful 
was bitten from its own living flesh. It cannot 
surprise us after this to be told that many an in- 
sect which has been impaled by the scientific col- 
lector, will eat with as much avidity as when free 
and unhurt. Mr. Hope informed Mr. Rowell that 
once he had a carnivorous beetle which got loose, 


It is the|taken, seized, and condemned on the evidence of| and, in spite of the pin through its body, it wan- 


dered quietly about and devoured all the other 
specimens in the case. “The cockchafer,” says 
Kirby and Spence, “ will walk away with apparent 
indifference after some bird has nearly emptied its 
body of its viscera, and an humble-bee will eat 
honey with greediness though deprived of its ab- 
domen.” The instances of the kind which are 
upon record are absolutely legion, and we may 
fairly conclude that the suffering of insects is as 
much less acute than our own, as their exposure to 
injuries is greater. 

If we continue to go up higher, and, leaving the 
animals without backbones, come to the lower 
classes of vertebrata, we shall still find reason to 
believe that their sensibility to pain is not acute. 
The conduct of fish bears out the inference which 
would be drawn from the smallness of their brain. 
“ Often,” says Mr. Davy, in the “ Angler and his 
Friend,” “ a trout has been captured with a hook 
in its mouth which it carried off only an hour or 
two before.” When Lord Byron, therefore, in sa- 
tirising with just indignation the piscatorial atroci- 
ties recommended by Walton, said that 

“ The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb in his gullet 

Should have a hook, with a small trout to pull it.” 
he was mistaken in his assumption that the angler 
and the trout would be equal sufferers. A man 
with a hook in his jaws would have no great dis- 
position to sit down to a feast, and he would cer- 
tainly eat with a caution and a countenance very 
different from the eager voracity with which a fish 
in this predicament returns to its prey. If asmall 
bone from the trout sticks in his throat, how little 
does he show of the composure which is manifested 
by the trout itself when the barbed steel is left bu- 
ried in its gullet ! 

The more we advance towards human beings, 
the more strongly marked become the indications 
of pain. Mr. Rowell believes rats and rabbits to 
be far from sensitive, because they will pull away 
from a trap and leave a foot behind them. This 
rather proves their terror of being captured than 
their indifference to the process of tearing off a 
limb, though the fact thatt he operation should be 


ings of it, and follow its loadings, they will, in due fly, says Professor Owen, may be regarded, from| possible when the leg has not been cut, and that 
time, by experience, find an enlargement both of|the size and perfection of its organs of vision, and|they should afterwards recover from the effects of 
matter and spiritual understanding, which will give |its great and enduring powers of ftight and preda-|the mutilation, is evidence enough that they are not 
them great encouragement to go on.—Qualifications tory habits, as the eagle of insects. He speaks of| constituted like ourselves. The slenderness of their 
necessary to a Gospel Minister. By Samuel Bow-|its head as being covered by two enormous convex| forms facilitates the dismemberment ; but a man in 
tas: London, 1767—>p. 90. masses of eyes, numbering upwards of 12,000 in/a similar situation would not have the resolution ta 
each mass. He states that the swallow cannot|release himself by wrenching off so much as a fin- 
. From the British Friend. match it in its wrial course, and that it not only| ger, nor could keep from swooning if he made the 
Singular Supporter of the Anti-Slavery Movement, | outstrips its swift and nimble feathered pursuer,|attempt. Mr. Rowell relates horrible cases in 
Respected Friends :—Now that the subject of|but can do more in the air than any bird—ean fly| which horses had broken their bones at the fetlock 
slavery is again prominently before the public, the| backwards and sidelong, to right or left, and alter| joint and were compelled to walk upon the stumps, 
following anecdote will perhaps prove interesting] its course on the instant without turning. He de-|with their fore-feet turned up, as we should turn 
tosome of your readers, if the introduction of it|scribes its brain as being in keeping with the rest| back our legs to walk upon our knees, and yet con- 
into your columns will not exclude matter of deeper/of its prerogatives, and having a larger develop-|tinued to graze quietly till they were despatched. 
~ ment than in any other insect. Yet we Jearn from} But — the particulars to be accurately re- 
n the Museum of the United Service Institution|the “ Entomology” of Kirby and Spence, that,| ported, and they did not fall under the observation 
tte the jaws of a large shark, placed side by side|when the tail of one of these beautiful creatures|of Mr. Rowell himself, we attach little importance 
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to them. He acknowledges that horses are keenly| doctrine which is important to save gentle hearts|This was chopped or pounded potatoes in a p 
alive to the stroke of the whip, the prick of the|from bleeding with superfluous distress, may en-|and with this pulp re-heated, and with some sea. 


spur, and the sting of an insect. That they are|courage the hardened to indulge in fresh atrocities.| weed which the 


y exhibited in a wooden vessel, 


peculiarly sensitive to lameness is also a matter of| But we confess we have no such fears. The brutal|called a noggin, they made up their dinner and 
every-day experience. They groan when they are| are never restrained in their brutality by any con-|supper in one meal. This system of regimen ¢er- 
wounded on the field of battle, and by their looks| sideration of the torture they inflict, and the bu-|tainly cannot present the idea of Baron Pennefa- 
and their restlessness betray great uneasiness when| mane would shrink from imposing a single throb of |ther’s ‘ opulence.’ ” 


the lacerated flesh begins to inflame. The absence 


needless pain. 


He who would drag a child by the 


The two following pictures of distress, he says, 


of pain in particular instances of extensive injury | hair of its head, and plead in extenuation that it/apply to hundreds of cases :—“ The day was ay. 
can only be temporary, in the same way that the|was not so bad as being scalped, or pinch it and |fully severe, and all who could remain inside doors 
soldier is often unconscious for a time that his arm|urge in justification that an equal number of stabs| without the pressing necessity of going abroad, 
has been shot off, or a ball been lodged in his body.| would have been worse, is the only kind of reasoner|were huddled about the fire. In one of these 
The numbness which appears to be produced by|who would mutilate animals because their sensa-|domiciles there was a female, and she was one of 
the concussion passes away, and the sensitiveness|tions are not so keen as the sensations of man.|many in the fifteen or twenty houses I explored in 
is to be judged by the suffering which ensues at a|The good never conceive themselves privileged to|this part of Gweedore. She was about sixteen, 
subsequent stage. Horses, no doubt, feel less than| inflict wanton misery, whether small or great, and|and when called upon by Father Doherty to come 


men, but they feel a great deal. It is impossible, 
however, to gauge with precision the degree of an- 
guish which is allotted to each grade of animal 
life. ‘There are circumstances in every case which 
must be experienced to be understood, and to esti- 


which they move and have their being, has equally 
apportioned their sensations to their situation, and 


that no animated being exists under cireumstances| question, embrace a territory of mountain and 
which forbid it to praise Him “ who satisfieth the| bog, with an occasional strip of arable land, lying | 


desire of every living thing.” 


chines—that, as Bentley put it, “they are like the 
idols of the Gentiles—they have eyes and see not ; 
ears and hear not ; noses and smell not: they eat 
without hunger, and drink without thirst, and howl 
without pain.’ When an Emperor of China, 
Bentley says, was presented with a watch, he took 
it for an animal. Descartes, on the contrary, con- 
sidered animals a species of watch. He supposed 
their frames to be so many wheels and springs, 
which were set in motion by external objects, and 


ence without the participation of will or conscious- 
ness in the act. Baillet asserts that Pascal es- 
teemed the theory to be the most valuable part of 


the Cartesian philosophy, and Dugald Stewart con-| 


jectures that the singular value he set upon it was 
for the solution it afforded of the apparent suffer- 
ings of brutes. There is no one so great but he 
has sometimes exemplified the truth of Prior's 
couplet-— 


‘‘ Who fastest walks, but walks astray, 
Is only furthest from the way.” 


The absurd figment of the brain by which Pascal| 


soothed his tender mind, aggravated the miseries 
of the unhappy animals, who, because they were 
supposed not to feel, were treated as if they were 
devoid of feeling. His Jansenist allies dissected 
live dogs without remorse, to observe the circulation 
of the blood, and imagined that their howling was 
only the whir of the wheels. Later, when a bitch 
with pup fawned upon the celebrated Malebranche, 
he gave it a violent kick to drive it away. The 
animal uttered a yell of pain, and Fontenelle, who 
was present, uttered an exclamation of pity. 
“What!” Malebranche coldly replied, “do you 
not know that it does not feel?” To him the ery 
was nothing more than the striking of the clock 
when the hammer falls ypon the bell. There may 
be persons who, in like manner, may think them- 


the cruel care for no other griefs but their own. 
(To be continued.) 


Prightful Destitution in Ireland, 


The Catholic clergy of Donegal, some time ago, 
mate truly the condition of worms or quadrupeds| issued an appeal on behalf of the peasantry of 


we must become worms and quadrupeds ourselves.|certain parts of that county, amongst whom, they 
Enough for our purpose that there are unmistake-| alleged, great destitution and distress existed. In 
able indications that Providence either tempers the| consequence of the truth of their statements hav- 
wind to the shorn lamb, or else does what is equi-| ing been questioned, a special reporter, at the re- 
valent, fits the fleece to the keenness of the blast.| quest of the relief committee, has been sent down 
Enough that we can see amid the mists of imper-|by the proprietors of the Dublin Evening Post to 
fect knowledge that the same wisdom and benefi-| make investigation on the spot, and in a communi- 
cence which adapted animals for the element in|cation to that paper we find the result of his visit 


and inquiries. 


forward, she advanced with an air of confidence, 
perfectly unconscious of the gracefulness and beau- 
ty of her form. This poor helpless child was not 
clad, unless you could call a shapeless garment, 
thrown over without inner covering, clothing. 

But in this house there was another female, 
older than the one whom I have just now intro- 
duced. The girl was about twenty, or thereabouts, 
This poor creature had neither shoe nor stocking, 
and avoiding the presence of strangers, she shrunk 
away back into the obscure corner in the dark, 
from which she had been reluctantly drawn by the 
priest she revered.” 

In conclusion, the reporter states—“ What I 
|have now said of a few cases might apply to alll 


Gweedore and Cloughaniely, the districts in|have seen of deplorable distress in this district of 


on the north-west of Donegal. 


ground covered with snow. 


relief. 
|shoes or brogans. 
blains,”’ 

| there found an aged matron. 


and destitution. 


|the hole by which I entered. 
where, there was no time to be lost. 


here is a true description :— 


On reaching the scene 
of distribution, says the reporter, “I perceived |isolated parts of Gweedore.””— North American, 
|perhaps one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
persons, male and female, waiting with their peti- 
tions and memorials in hand, to be presented for 


He visited some of their houses—if houses they | condition. 
\can be called. Here is a description: —“ I entered | 
one on all fours, through a hole in the wall, and I |early in spring they should be set out. 
Father Doherty pre- 
ceded and led the way, or I dare say I should have end, and just below one at the lower end. Taken 


been denied admittance to that abode of misery | off closely to the old wood, with the base attached, 
She was seated before a fire on 


the hearth, the turf of which had been dug by the 
male members of the family. There was no win- 
dow or aperture to admit the light of day, save 
There, and else- 


“The head of the bed was in the corner, a few) 
sods of earth at the head and foot to support it, a 
board for the side, with a few sticks thrown across, 
one end inserted in the wall, and the other end 
supported by stones and turf. ‘There was no bed- 
tick ; no clothing, with the exception of a woolen 
rag, which could not bear the name of a blanket, 
nor was it sufficient in size for a single grown | 


adult, certainly not fit to cover a person of full) When they are to travel a distance, it is well to 





the Gweedore, adjoining the place where the cba- 
pel was burned, and not far from the residence of 


The weather at|Father Magee, the parish priest. But I was in- 
Descartes believed that brutes are mere ma-|the time of the visit was very severe, and the 


Hormed by many that there are districts still more 
miserable and desolate in the more remote and 





Cuttings of Fruit Trees —Cuttings may be pre- 
served by fastening them in a box by slats run 


Of these the majority were matrons, bare-| ning across, and then placing the open side of the 
footed and without stockings, and some of those 


who possessed the luxury of stockings had not/a pit dug for the purpose, on a dry spot of ground, 
The bare limbs of these wo- 


/men appeared to be swollen and covered with chil- | 
that the creature mechanically obeyed the influ-| 


box downwards with its contents in the bottom of 


\and burying the whole with earth. ‘Ihe slats keep 
the cuttings from coming in contact with the earth 
below, and they are preserved in a proper moist 
Or they may be packed in slightly 
‘damp moss in a large box placed in a cellar. Very 
Every cut- 
ting should be cut off just above a bud at the upper 


they are more sure of growth. They should be 
set out in a rich mellow soil, which is to be packed 
or trodden closely about them as the trench is filled, 
and afterwards a mellow surface made by drawing 
on a little more earth. The length of the cutting 


‘The inquiry |should be eight inches to a foot, and two-thirds to 
was proceeded with by Father Doherty, who showed 


me the bed on which some of the family lay, and | quince trees, currant and gooseberry bushes, grapes, 


‘nine-tenths buried. ‘This is the mode of raising 
&ec., but will not answer for the larger fruits gene- 
rally, in the northern States; it is cheaper to bud 
‘or graft than to procure the few which may be 
obtained among many failures in this way. Scions 
may easily be transported by express from one part 
of the country to another, by packing them in damp 
moss, 

At the present low rates of postage they can also 
be sent by mail, if they are first wrapped in oil silk. 


growth. Here in this hovel, unfit for the habita- | dip the cut ends in melted sealing wax, wrap each 





persons—I think the number was seven.” 


Of their food he says :— In another house we 
selves licensed to torture creatures more in propor-|asked what their food was, and they exhibited a 


tion as their sufferings are shown to be less. ‘The| metal pot which contained the meal for the family.!treme south, and, though a month on the journey, 


tion of a single human creature, there were seven graft in oil silk, tie them all together with thread, 


surround the whole with a little cotton, and enclose 
in an envelope. We have known packages so pre- 
pared to be sent from the extreme north to the ex- 
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they arrived in order. If, by any accident, scions| cused ourselves on the score of being under a prior know they would have a council in the morning 
become dry in the transportation, they should be|engagement. It was then read, and amended, as\and if they could, would give him an answer to- 
buried in common garden soil as soon as received ;| we have been informed, by the Lieutenant-governor|morrow. During the time we have been here, we 
jn ten days they will become as plump as ever. of Connecticut. This morning, about 10, we were|have on divers occasions made inquiry, and are 

desired to meet the deputies of the other govern-|fully satisfied the Indians of the Six nations are 








For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

















































JOHN KINSEY. 


John Kinsey’s Account of his Journey to Albany, 
and of the Indian Treaty there, in 1745. 
(Continued from page 310.) 

JOURNAL. 

“Oct, the 8th.—On this day the Governor and 
council of New York were taken up in inquiring 
concerning the alarm amongst the Mohawk In- 
dians last year.” 


From the printed report before referred to, we 
copy a more full account of this matter. 

“The Governor and council of New York made 
inquiry concerning the alarm which happened last 
winter amongst the Mohawks, occasioned by a re- 
port spread amongst them that the English were 
coming to cut them off. To this purpose the Go- 
vernor sent for the Mohawks, and let them know 
that the string of Wampum which has been sent 
him by them, not to make any further inquiry 
concerning that affair, he could not accept of; that 
it was necessary the authors of this false rumour 
should be known and punished; and therefore he 
insisted they would discover all they knew concern- 
ing the authors; and if they had any other cause 
of uneasiness, to communicate it to him. There- 
upon he delivered back the string of Wampum 
sent him. The Mohawks agreed to return their 
answer the next day. Some of the Mohawks’ ac- 
cordingly attended the Governor the next day, and 
named to him a person who they said was the au- 
thor of the false alarm. The person being sent for, 
owned his having heard and mentioned the report ; 
but denied his being the author of it.”” 


JOURNAL. 


Oct. 9th.—The Indians this day attending the 
Governor of New York, gave him notice, that they 
had notice given them by of the design 
of the English to cut them off. He denied the 
charge, and on the whole the Governor and coun- 
cil seemed to believe him, and that the story had 
taken its rise from some mischievous fellows amongst 
the Mohawks themselves. This I suppose to be 
true, since one Henry, a Mohawk, sent for, under 
fear of being imprisoned, had provided himself with 
two pocket pistols, and, it was remarked, was very 
forward in crediting the report, and spreading it 
amongst the Indians, Conrad Weiser informed 
me that an Indian or Indians at our lodging, who 
were shown to me, being asked by him why they 
Were not in council, [when the Mohawks met the 
Governor,] answered, because they were not willing 
to be present when a lie was told the Governor, for 
then they would be parties to it. They said the ac- 
count given the Governor that was the 
author of the alarm, was false, that it was raised 
amongst the Indians, the particulars and circum- 
stances of which they knew. That the aforesaid 
Henry not only spread the report, but that he pro- 
posed that as the English intended to kill them, 
the Indians, that they should begin by killing cer- 
tain white people whom he named. 

Oct. 10th, A.M.—The speech prepared by the 
committee of the Commissioners, and Council of 
New York, being yesternight prepared, we were 
pressed to be present, [to hear it read,] but ex- 














ments, and hear the same read. Daniel Hors- 
manden attended with the speech, and the same 
was read, which contained, inter alia, a recital of 
many facts to which we were strangers, withal ex- 
citing the Six nations to a war, and declaring the 
readiness of all the colonies to give them the neces- 
sary assistance. 

I observed to the committee, that at the last 
meeting it seemed to be unanimously agreed we 
should treat separately, and therefore we were not 
particularly concerned in the present speech. That 
it was long, and in once reading, not easy to give 
our sentiments thereon. However I had remarked 


facts done in New England to which we were 


our friends as much as ever, and that it is a wat- 
ter as we think, indifferent whether we treat at this 
time, or defer the same until their coming the next 
year at Philadelphia. 

Oct. 11th.—This day having our speech to the 
Indians prepared, we waited on the Governor of 
New York, pursuant to our agreement, and deli- 
vered it to him to peruse, and then to return it, 
which he promised to do to-morrow morning. I 
also applied to him for a copy of their speech to 
the Indians, which was presented us, and also the 
copy of the Indians’ answer to their speech. 

Same day, P.M.—Conrad Weiser informed us 


two things, Ist. That it contained a relation of|that the interpreter of New York had been with 


him, who told him his intent of getting the chiefs 





wholly strangers. 2dly. That it put the Indians 


of the Indians together, and to persuade them not 


on declaring war, which I apprehended would be/to take the hatchet to be made use of immediately, 
injurious to all the colonies, as it would bring the|but to wrap it up in a blanket, and keep it until 
war on our borders. That it might put the Indians|they had first requested the French Indians to 
at war, and no provision made by the colonies to|make satisfaction to the people of New England, 
support it, and the Legislatures on which they de-|and if they complied, not to use it against them at 
pended might disappoint them. That it was be-|all. Conrad declined, as he informed us, inter- 
yond our instructions; for though our Governor| meddling in the affair, and asked him whether he 
declares that if at liberty to act fully up to his own|had the Governor’s order so to do. He answered, 
sentiments he might be for it, yet as the Assembly | No, but he had his council's orders. On our be- 
had not been explicit in the affair, and as setting|ing acquainted with it, we told Conrad not to med- 


them at war, without the necessary provision, 
would be to betray them, he could not direct in 
this matter. 


complained that our Indians, and chose of the 
French, passed each other without mischief, the 


Indians killing Frenchmen, but not hurting each 
other, and it was reported they would now act in 
the same manner. 
Indians were related to the Six nations, and as 


each other. On the whole it would be better not 
to declare war, but to put the Six nations on de- 
manding satisfaction for the injury done. 


plied it would most properly come from the In- 


the reasons assigned. 


we treating for ourselves. 


the Indians, or to clash with what they were deter- 
mined to say. 

Same day, P. M—The Governor desired the 
Commissioners to meet him at three; but we hav- 
ing this day invited the Commissioners of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Capt. Rutherford, the pa- 


That in the latter part of the last, war, it was 
French Indians killing English, and the English 


The Canvawajas or praying} 


we were informed, were determined not to hurt) 


To this 
latter part, the New England Commissioners re- | 


dians, and they expected it would do so; that were 
they to demand satisfaction only, the Indians would 
offer something less. I then let them know that 
we were not authorized to join [in this speech] for| 
The result was to have it 
[delivered] in the names of the other colonies only, | 
We told them that! 
though our sentiments on this point were different, 
we did not think it proper for us to interfere with| 





idle, unless he also was desired so to do by the 
\Council. It might, perhaps, be a snare, to try 
whether he could be prevailed on to meddle with- 
out directions, 

Oct. 12th, A.M—We received a message from 
the Governor by his secretary, with a copy of the 
speech he proposed to the River Indians, the Mo- 
hegans. A copy of it we bespoke, and made no 
objection to any part of it. We sometime after 
received a second message, desiring us to be pre- 
sent at the delivery of it, and at the receiving the 
answer of the Six nations to the speech to them. 

(To be continued.) 





Borneo.—Sir James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, 
in a late speech at Manchester, England, proposed 
that the British government should extend a pro- 
\tectorate over the Island of Borneo. His plan 
seemed to be that England might stand in the posi- 
\tion of a public creditor to Sarawak, with a stipu- 
‘lation that, on certain terms, she might take pos- 
session of the country, whenever her interest re- 
‘quired it. This plan he thought would combine 
all the advantages of possession with none of its 
liabilities. The native government which is suited 
to the people, and which they themselves largely 
administer, might be advantageously continued, 
while the possession de facto would rest with the 
Crown. He dwelt on the Island of Borneo as a 
political and commercial station. Borneo, he said, 
is, next to Australia, the largest island in the 
world, as its length is eight hundred miles, and its 


troon, P. Liviston, his son, our landlord, breadth seven hundred. It is much more fertile 
Dehaven, surveyor-general of the Customs, &c., to|than Australia, and although crossed by the equa- 
dine, could not attend, nor did we think it proper |tor, its geographical peculiarities give it in part an 
to speak to the Indians at the same time with the|European climate. Unlike Australia, it abounds 
Governor of New York. The other Commissioners|in animals of nearly all kinds, and it already con- 
however did attend, and the speech was read and |tains a population of three millions of people, all 
translated. We understood from Colonel Wendal,| capable of civilization. All the tropical fruits grow 
that we were inquired after, and that he acquainted |in it, and its mineral riches are immense. The 
the Governor, he apprehended the reason for our/largest diamond known was found here within a 
non-attendance was the dispute which happened |few years. Gold, equal to half a million sterling, 
about our hats, adding, the Governor sat with his|is obtained by the inhabitants, and, better than 
hat on at this meeting of the Indians, and desired | gold, coal is almost universally diffused, which adds 
the like of the gentlemen there. The Indians an-|immensely to the commercial and political value 
swered this long speech, by letting the Governor |of the island. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Sarah [Lynes} Grubb. 


tude for the blessing of having it in our power to|cast away, we hardly know how; only we are surg 
do so much for the promotion of health, instead of|it must be that the true Pilot has not deserted the 


Residing still at Chelmsford, Eleventh month, )grieving that there is occasion for it. 


1827, she says, “ My husband and myself are en- 
gaged at times in holding meetings with the peo- 
ple at large, in this county. It is truly a great 
and solemn work; 1 may however gratefully ac- 


knowledge that we have so far been favoured to) 


experience the divine Master to stand by his own 


cause, and assist his poor servants to labour faith- | 


fully. It is surprising how a mere nothing, like | 
me, should, from time to time, become a channel | 
for the Word of life to pass through, or even that | 
the physical strength should be sufficient for the 
exertion, seeing I am often very poorly, and equal | 
to little in common matters. The opposer of all) 
that exalts the kingdom of Jesus, has seemed to 
me to stir up his wrath against even the feeble at- | 
tempts we, poor things, are concerned to make for | 
the promotion of righteousness and trath; he has| 
been permitted to beset me with divers discourage- | 
ments, so that at times I have well nigh fainted 5 | 
but the Lord has held me up, and enabled me to| 
resist the attacks of the grand adversary, so that'| 
I can say renewedly, ‘The Lord Jehovah is my 
strength and my song; he also has become my 
salvation.’ Twelfth month,—“ Oh! how cheer- 
ing the hope, that eventually we may triumph over | 
all that could prevent our consummate happiness, 
and that forever and ever! What are a few fleet- 
ing years, even were they replete with sorrow, 





when put in competition with eternal, ineffable) 
joy? Let us take heart, and endeavour humbly | 
to commit the keeping of our souls to the blessed | 
Redeemer in well-doing, even as unto a faithful! 
Creator and High Priest.” 

Fourth mo. 26th, 1828.—She was at the Dub- 


wards Chelmsford with a longing desire still to call 
it home, if this might be in the Divine will; but 
for a considerable time past, I have felt as if my 
rest there was breaking up, and almost as though 
no more plage remained in it for religious labour, 
except in winding up; and what shall we say, but 
‘good is the Lord,’ and ‘let him do as seemeth 
him good.’ If it be right to pitch our tent else- 
where, I hope the same glory will go before, and 
be the rearward, which has been vouchsafed in pre- 
vious movements. Be this in ever so small a de- 
gree, the certainty attending it stays the poor mind, 
enabling it to trust in the ‘strength of Israel.’ ” 
The following letter to one of her beloved friends, 
shows strength and nearness of affection peculiarly 
becoming fellow-travellers towards a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker the Lord 
alone is. “ My dear friend’s letter gladdened my 
heart, not only to find that thou hadst such a very 
agreeable return home, but that thy mind is so 
fervently turned towards Him who has already 
done much for thee, and who is waiting to perfect 
his own work in thy happy experience. It is in- 
deed, as thou remarks, no easy attainment to the 
creature to say, ‘I am the clay; Thou art the pot- 
ter,’ but the more we endeavour to commit our- 
selves to our great High Priest, the sooner we find 


‘the truth of his assertion, ‘My yoke is easy, and 


my burden is light.’ I have missed thy company 
much ; it has however been grateful to my feelings 
to believe that our union in Christ is rather 
strengthene than otherwise, by the late oppor- 
tunity we have had of conversing a little on mat- 
ters of the first importance to us, and waiting to- 





lin Yearly Meeting where Friends appeared to be| gether on the Lord. We frequently felt his pre- 
glad to see her. When the report of the meeting|sence, contriting our hearts, when we belonged to 
for elders was given in by a Friend, he mentioned |the same meeting; and I hope that although this 
that the Society in that land was still favoured with latter is no longer our lot, we may be favoured to 
a living gospel ministry, for which she felt thank-|remember each other at the feet of the Omnipre- 
ful, and expressed something of it. 28th.—‘ We sent Saviour still, and to feel that we are even one 
were at Sycamore Alley fore and afternoon, and I in Him. Be faithful, my dear friend, from time to 
think it was a day of favour. 30th.—This day we time, to the small but clear manifestations of the 





have had a meeting for worship, which was, I think, Divine mind, and the Lord give thee a erown of 


a remarkably favoured time. I never experienced righteousness to wear, even in this life, unto his 
the ministry of the word of life to have more of a|own glory.” 

gathering effect, until the blessed and glorious| Being out from home on a religious visit to 
power of Truth was over all, for some time, in pro-| Friends’ families in and near London, she writes 
found silence. R. Fayle told me, that the men’s at Clapham, First month, 1829:—“TI am resting 
meeting was one of the most solemn they had|in this warm house, having some cold, but it has 


I look to-| vessel, as we feared was the case; and even if this 


extremity be brought on by outward circumsta 

it still brings us to hope against hope, and fixes our 
dependence more firmly on Him who is unchange. 
ably just and true. Shall we give way to a dispo. 
sition unprofitably to dwell upon the weakness of 
our nature, and so let go our hold of Him who iy 
invisible, because we see that some stars in the fir. 
mament, which appeared of greater magnitude 
than ourselves, have fallen? No; but rather de 
us look well to our own abiding ; let us watch with 
all vigilance against everything that would have a 
tendency to occasion us to begin to wander in the 
least degree from that sphere in which consummate 
Wisdom hath seen mect to place us; and then the 
dragon will have no power to draw us down; but 
we shall see Him in dominion, of whom it is said 
that he declared, ‘I will punish leviathan the 
piercing serpent, even leviathan the crooked ser- 
pent, with my great aud strong sword; and I will 
slay the dragon that is in the sea.’ Thou wilt not 
consider it in any degree arrogancy, to speak of 
our being stars in the firmament. I believe we 
are called up into such a state, and that as we be- 
come obedient, the Divine hand is known to bring 
us thus to experience its great and glorious work; 
yea, and to exhibit, in our measure, his own beau- 
tiful harmony, his blessed order, his holy economy, 
who is God over all, blessed and glorified in all his 
works. Now, while I write thus, I can freely con- 
fess that it is not from any feeling of a redundancy 
of heavenly virtue vouchsafed to me, but from 4 
sense of content in my own sphere, as a very little 
star, while I can rejoice in seeing others more 
largely gifted and qualified to serve, and to mag- 
nify the great Creator of all things, visible and in- 
visible, to whom my poor soul ascribes all honour, 
might, majesty and renown, and unto the Lamb, 
one with him to all eternity. Amen!” Was 
levery one constantly looking at his own abiding, 
\instead of watching others, he would have a clearer 
view of his own defects, and be favoured with liv- 
ing strength to have them rectified, and to pray 
\that he might not fall into temptation himself. It 
lis so much looking away from themselves, that 
many are deceived in a true estimate of their own 
\condition, and are often greatly mistaken in that 
of others, who are humbly abiding with their 
Saviour in his temptations, and know him to de- 
fend them from the arrows of the archers, and the 








known for a long time, and without much preach-|not hindered me from finishing the family visit in|cruel designs of the dragon, the crooked serpent.” 


ing.” In the Fifth month, most probably alluding | Kingston Monthly Meeting, which I am thankful 
to the London Yearly Meeting, which occurred the to say is now got through, and [I humbly hope 
next year after the separation in this country, she| without doing harm to that which it is our first 
says, “ The epistle from Philadelphia is thought to | desire to promote and cherish. Many very fa- 
be particularly satisfactory. It is comforting that, voured visits we have had; the meeting at Croy- 
Friends on that side of the Atlantic find strength, |don on First-day was also an awakening, powerful 
in a Yearly Meeting capacity, to express themselves|time ; and yesterday at Wandsworth was the most 
so decidedly encouraged to persevere in the good|so of any we have attended there. I was very, 
old way.” Having returned to her home at Chelms-|very sorry to miss dear — and —. We are sure 
ford, she writes, Seventh month 28th, “I am still|to retrograde if we do not advance in the Chris- 
led forth with the invitation of the gospel to the /|tians’ path, especially after the extraordinary mani- 
people, to come to the dear Redeemer; speaking |festations of the love and power of our dear Re- 
however in those lofty barns is very exhausting,|deemer.” On the 10th, from London, she says, 
the labour of the voice being much greater than|“ Some of the visits have been very extraordinary, 
in those houses usually oceupied on such occa-|the love of our compassionate and dear Redeemer 
sions; but if the power reaches to the people’s| being dislayed to our admiration, and to the deeply 
hearts, and inclines them to seek the Lord, all the | humbling of our spirits, even in gay families. This 
rest is but trifling in comparison.” is, that they may be brought away from their fool- 
“ Hastings, Eleventh month 14th, 1828.—What|ish things, to the meek and humble Saviour, who 
are we without tribulation? How erring, how|wore a garment without an ornament, even without 
wandering! I blame myself for the absence of ? seam.” 
that holy confidence, that humble trust in the! “Clapham, Seventh month.—There are times 





“ London, Eleventh mo. 30th.—Yesterday at 
Gracechurch Street was a remarkable time for the 
extension of the power of Truth. In the evening 
a very great meeting was held with the people in 
the same house; and oh! forever praised be the 
Helper of the helpless, the Strength to the needy, 
it was a blessed heavenly meeting; it ended with 
increased solemnity, a measure of which had been 
over us from our gathering together. I feel these 
things to be very weighty on my spirit, not less so 
from their frequency, nor indeed can I desire that 
it should be otherwise. My prayer is that the Al- 
mighty may be graciously pleased to conduct me 
through the work to his own honour, and the 
abasement of the creature ; while in a sense of my 
great weakness, I am ready to adopt the language 
‘ Who is sufficient for these things?’ The meeting 
was large at Devonshire house; I believe there 
were not less than sixteen hundred persons present, 
perhaps eighteen hundred, and very many went 
away for want of room. I thought it a good 
meeting, which was cause of great thankfulness, 


name of Jehovah, which would give me to be less|when our faith seems all but shipwrecked, yet as|for it was a mixed multitude.” 


moved in affliction, and perhaps teach me grati-|we endeavour to be still, we are kept from being 


‘Twelfth month.—After speaking of the exercise 
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she felt in the prospect of a meeting in the evening| whom was struck dead on the spot. Within five| plates, from a solution of chloride of tin by the 
at Tottenham, and her desire that Almighty Good-| minutes afterwards the ship was again struck by a| galvanic process, and then a layer of zinc is ob- 
ness may lend his aid in the needful time, that his|heavy flash, which shivered the maintopmast to|tained by dipping the sheets into molten zine.— 
Name may be magnified over all, she says, “‘ As|splinters, and in a minute or two more a still more| Ledger. ; 
regards family prayer, I desire that the restraining |heavy discharge fell upon her. ‘This third shock 
influence of the Spirit of Truth may keep away |shivered the foretopmast in pieces—the mainmast 








from us the strange fire, which, whenever it is of-|to the deck, set fire to the ship in many parts of ae ¢~ How gentle and refining are the in- 


fered, occasions death.” ‘This is important both 
in public and private preaching and praying. 
Words without the authority and life of Truth, 
not only avail nothing, but may be a snare to 
speaker and hearer. 





Ships Struck by Lightning.— Extraordinary 
Freaks of the Electric Fluid—The London Times 
gays :— 

‘One of the most extraordinary instances of the 
dangers which threaten ships from this terrible ele- 
ment, and one also which affords certain proof of 
the completeness with which the recent discoveries | 
of practical science enable us to ward off its de- 
structive effects, occurred recently to her Majesty’s 
ship Shannon, 50, in her voyage out from this 
country to China. This fine frigate, under the 
command of Captain, now Sir William Peel, was 
ordered out in the spring of last year to join the 
force in China. It appears from the ship's log, 
which has only just reached the Admiralty, that 
during the voyage out, and when about 90 miles 
to the south-west of Java, the vessel became com- 
pletely enveloped in one of those terrific thunder 
storms so prevalent in those latitudes, and which 
in former years have frequently caused so much 
destruction to our ships in traversing the Indian 
Ocean. 

The log describes the approach of the storm, at 
4.50 o’clock P. M., in the shape of streams of the 
wost vivid lightning, with deafening thunder, rain 
and hail, the ship being driven before the storm, 
with remarkably high seas, which threatened to 
poop her. At 5 p. M., what appeared to be an 
immense ball of fire covered the maintop-gallant 
mast, whence it seemed to run up the royal pole 
and explode into the air with a most terrific con- 
cussion, covering all the surrounding space with) 
bright sparks of electrical light, which seemed to| 
be driven rapidly leeward by the wind. At 5,15) 
the ship was struck a second time on the mainmast | 
by an apparently immense mass of lightning, and | 
the foretopsail was lowered before the violent gust | 
of wind with which this second shock was attended. | 

At 5.30 another very heavy discharge of light- 
ning fell on the mainmast, and from this time till 
6 p. M. the ship was completely enveloped in sharp 





the masts and rigging, carried away the foretop- 
sail yard, struck one man dead, and knocked seve- 
ral others who had most imprudently been sent 
aloft, out of the tops. The same discharge passed 
along between decks, knocking down many of the 
sailors, whom it paralysed or burnt severely. About 
half an hour after this they were obliged to cut 
away the mainmast, and, crippled and disabled in 
the other parts of their rigging, make the best of 
their way to Minorea. What a contrast is pre- 
sented by this accident compared with that which 
happened to the Shannon the other day! It is al- 
ways gratifying to record the triumphs of practical 
science in succouring the feeble powers of man amid 
such terrific forces of nature. 





Keeping the Teeth Clean.—Microscopical exam- 
inations have been made of the matter deposited 
on the teeth and gums of more than forty indivi- 
duals, selected from all classes of society, in every 
variety of bodily condition; and in nearly every 
case animal and vegetable parasites, in great num- 
bers, have been discovered. Of the animal para- 
sites there were three or four species, and of the 
vegetable one or two. In fact, the only persons 
whose mouths were found to be completely free 
from them, cleansed their teeth four times daily, 
using soap once. One or two of these individuals 
also passed a thread between the teeth, to cleanse 
them more effectually. In all cases the number of 
the parasites was greater in proportion to the ne- 
glect of cleanliness. The effect of the application 
of various agents was also noticed. Tobacco juice 
and smoke did not injure their vitality in the least. 
The same was true of chlorine tooth-wash, of pul- 
verized bark, of soda, ammonia, and various other 
popular detergents. The application of soap, how- 
ever, appeared to destroy them instantly. We may 
hence infer that this is the best and most proper 
specific for cleansing the teeth. In all cases where 
it has been tried it receives unqualified commenda- 
tion. It may also be proper to add that none but 
the purest white soap, free from discoloration, 
should be used. 





Galvanized Iron —One of the most remarkable 


forked lightning, accompanied with incessant peals|advancements in the iron manufacture, of late 
ofthunder. At 8.10 they sheated home the main-| years, has been the introduction of galvanized tin- 
topsail, and at 9.30 set the foresail; a confused |ned iron for an almost innumerable variety of pur- 
sea with long heavy rollers from the W.N. W. poses. This material consists of iron plate coated 
followed this terrible display of atmospheric elee-| with tin, not by the ordinary tin-plate process, but 


tricity. On the next day the ship’s course was al- | 
tered, and the masts and rigging carefully over- 
hauled, but no injury was found to have been sus- 
tained to either, nor do any of the men either be- 
low or aloft appear to have been hurt in the least. 

The permanent system of fixed lightning con- 
ductors, invented by Sir Snowe Harris, and now 
universally employed in her Majesty’s ships, most 
effectually protected both ship and crew. In look- 
ing back upon the journals of the Royal Navy, we 
find an almost similar instance of a frigate being 
struck three times by lightning, under the head of 
“Remarks on board His Majesty’s frigate Lowe- 
stoife, 8th March, 1796, Minorca distant 5 deg. W., 
134 miles.” In this case we find that the Lowe-, 
stoffe also got involved in a thunderstorm, and at 
12.25 Pp. M. a heavy flash of lightning struck the 
ship, knocking three men out of the tops, one of | 





by galvanic deposition. It serves as a substitute 
for plain iron, for tin plate, for zinc, and for lead, | 
under certain special circumstances. It is stronger 
and more durable, for many purposes, than lead or 
zine; it is better than plain iron where rust is to 
be avoided; and is superior to lead and zine in 
warm climates, inasmuch as it does not expand and 
contract to so great a degree. Besides the sheet- 
form to which this is applied, there are round and 
square bars, hoop iron, wire, tubes and pipes, nails, 
rivets, bolts, serews—all formed of iron, thus pro- 
tected by the galvanic process. There is this ad- 
vantage also, which is unattainable by the ordinary 
tin-plate process, that articles can be tinned after 
they are made in the proper form of iron, provided 
they are of small dimensions. The plates are really 
a combination of three metals—there being, in the 
first place, a layer of tin precipitated on the iron 





ences of flowers! They shed around our path- 
way a sweet and balmy fragrance, that imparts to 
us fresh life and irrepressible pleasure. Bright, 
beautiful flowers, how blessed is their mission to 
man! What is our world with flowers? What 
would it be without flowers? 

Flowers are the bright and resplendent stars in 
the green firmament of earth! They are the joy- 
ous adorning of a finished creation. The great 
hand that framed the universe has made the lovely 
flowers, and made them too for our pleasure, profit, 
and instruction. What heart is so callous as not 
to dearly cherish the lovely flowers? They have 
a language that is full of poetry and music, life 
and pleasure, and refined enjoyment! Who does 
not love the flowers? 


“ Flowers! beautiful flowers! 
How sweet in this dim world of eurs!” 


New York Observer. 
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Through the kindness of a member of New York 
Yearly Meeting we have been furnished with the 
following account of its late session :— 

The Vossly Meeting of New York assembled 
on Sixth-day, 28th of Fifth month, 1858—the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders having been held 
the day preceding. There were several ministers 
and others in attendance with minutes, from other 
Yearly Meetings, and yet the number appeared to 
be considerably less than on any former occasions. 
Epistles were received from all the other Yearly 
Meetings except Philadelphia and Ohio—includ- 
ing the larger body in New England and the 
“ Binns” Meeting in Ohio. But few communica- 
tions of a religious nature were made during the 
first session, and but little business transacted be- 
yond that which is necessary for the organization 
of the meeting, and the reading of the epistles— 
after which a committee of reply was appointed. 
An Elder then proposed that the committee be 
verbally instructed to present a draft of an epistle 
to the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, from which 
for two or three years none had been received ; 
and to which none had been sent. This was 
united with to a considerable extent, and seemed 


‘likely to prevail, but it being remarked by the 


clerk that a minute had been made last year and 
was upon record, referring this subject to the pre- 
sent meeting, and proposing that the subject be left 
until it came up in the regular order of business ; 
this was acceded to. The representatives were de- 
sired to meet at the close of the sitting, for the 
nomination of clerks, and then adjourned to four 
in the afternoon. 

On the opening of the afternoon session, on the 
report of the representatives, the clerk and assist- 
ant were re-appointed; and the clerk soon called 
the attention of the meeting to that part of the 
report from Westbury Quarterly Meeting, recom- 
mending a revisal and reprint of the Book of Dis- 
cipline. This occasioned considerable discussion, 
and at first seemed likely to exhibit much diversity 
of sentiment—a vevisal at this time being unde- 
sirable in the view of some members, but, inas- 
much as all the speakers who advocated it, dis- 
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claimed the desire for an extensive revision, or for 
making any changes of important matter, the op- 
ponents of the measure gave way, yielding their 
objections; and a committee was appointed, to 
unite with one from the women’s meeting, to con- 
sider the subject and report upon it at a future 
sitting. 

The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, for 
the past year, were then read: among other mat- 
ters which had claimed its attention, it had caused 


a memorial, remonstrating against the extension of|pointed to have the oversight aud care of the 


slavery to territory now free, to be presented to 
Congress. Its proceedings were approved by the 
meeting. Then adjourned to ten o'clock on Se- 
venth-day morning. 

On Seventh-day morning the meeting entered 
upon a consideration of the reports from the Quar- 
terly Meetings on the subject of education. It 
appeared by these that there were nearly 1400 
children in the aggregate, of suitable age for 
school—that, of these, about 100 only were reap- 
ing the advantages of an education in schools un- 
der the care of the Society, while nearly 1100 
were attending the District Schools. There was no 
action proposed in the matter, and it was passed 
from without much remark. A visit was then re- 
ceived from Priscilla Green and Mary Nicholson, 
of England. A lengthy memorial of our late 
Friend Jos. Talcott, deceased, was read. And 
the meeting adjourned to four in the afternoon. 

On the opening of the afternoon session, the 
meeting engaged in the examination of various 
matters embraced in the reports from the Quarter- 
ly Meetings, mostly not of sufficient general inte- 
rest to require special notice, and the committee 
appointed last year to obtain subscriptions, and, 
under certain restrictions, to purchase a property 
at Union Springs, Cayuga county, N. Y., for the 
purpose of opening a boarding-school in Western 
New York, made a report. ‘They had succeeded 
in obtaining subscriptions to about half the amount 
to which they were limited, and had purchased the 
property, when the financial diffculties of the past 
year put an end to their labours for the time. ‘The 
meeting accepted the report as satisfactory, received 
the property, and continued the committee, with 
directions to resume their efforts to raise the re- 
maining portion of the sum of 15,000 dollars for 
the purpose of carrying out the original design of 
the meeting. 

Two meetings for worship were held during 
First-day, and were largely attended. 

Second-day was devoted almost exclusively to 
the consideration of the Answers to the Queries. 
Three only were passed during the morning session, 
and the extended remarks evinced that the sub- 
jects embraced in them had taken deep hold on 
the minds of many of the members and others 
present. The remaining six, in the afternoon, 
though occasioning less labour, were yet the sub- 
ject of much interest, to the close. The subject 
of the correspondence with Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, referred on the minutes of last year, was 
then taken up. After some little discussion, and 
the expression of diverse views thereon, it was 
again referred on tlie minutes to next year. Then 
adjourned to ten on Third-day morning. 

Third-day, in addition to the necessary atten- 
tion to various unfinished matters contained in the 
reports from the Quarterly Meetings, the report of 
the committee having charge of the boarding-school 
property at Nine Partners, was presented to the 
meeting, and after a pretty lengthy discussion, was 
left in the hands of the Trustees for another year. 
The Committee appointed on the proposition to re- 
vise the Discipline, reported that they had met and 
conferred together on the subject, and had con- 











Sahib was daily becoming more precarious; a reward 
of a lac of rupees and a pardon was offered for his ap- 










steamer Cagliari for the unjust imprisonment to which 


pany and the English government had been signed and 
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yeas, 17; nays, 30. 
curred in a proposition of the House to adjourn on the 


of private bills passed both Houses. 
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cluded to recommend to the Yearly Meeting to 
refer the subject to the Meeting for Sufferings, 
with instructions to report next year. A concern 
was then opened, that the meeting appoint a com- 
mittee of men and women Friends to visit the sub- 
ordinate meetings during the coming year, which 
was united with, and a large committee was ap- 
pointed for that object. Adjourned to four o’clock 
on Fourth-day afternoon. 

Fourth-day afternoon.—A committee was ap- 


the navy to Capt. Herndon’s widow, and others granting 
pensions to the widows of General Jones and General 
Gaines. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 374. Of these, 256 
were natives of the United States. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 169. The average 
temperature of the Fifth month was about 34 degrees 
below the average of that month, for the last 32 years, 
The amount of rain 5 inches. 

Utah.—A dispatch from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
dated the 3d inst., says, “ Wm. Crossman arrived here 
last night from Fort Laramie, states that Capt. Marey’s 
supply train from Santa Fe has been cut off by the Mor. 
mous.” Another report from Fort Scott states that Goy, 
Cummings had failed to make terms with these people, 
and had been driven out of Salt Lake City. These re. 
ports may be true, but they do not seem to be deserving 
at present of full credence. 

Texas.—Late intelligence from the northern part of the 
State, reports a battle between the Rangers, under Capt. 
Ford, and a large body of Camanche Indians. Seventy. 
six Indians were killed, and seventeen taken prisoners, 
Three hundred horses were also captured by the rangers; 
their loss was only two killed, and two wounded. 

New Orleans.—Serious disturbances have broken out 
in this city, in consequence of violent political and par- 
tisan excitement. The American or Know Nothing party 
has for several years been in power, and has so managed 
affairs as to create great dissatisfaction not only among 
their political opponents, but also with a portion of the 
Americans. A vigilance committee was organized, and 
measures adopted to take forcible possession of the city 
government, but a conflict was temporarily avoided by 
the Mayor, on the 4th inst., resigning his municipal au- 
thority into the hands of the vigilance committee, who 
have called out a special police force of 1000 men. In 
the midst of this turmoil and confusion, the election for 
city officers was held on the 7th inst., and Gerard Stith, 
the American candidate for Mayor, was elected by a 
small majority. The party commanded by the vigilance 
committee, remained in opposition. It is stated that not 
one half of them voted at the election. 

Miscellaneous.—The Vine Disease, having entirely de- 
stroyed the wine trade in the Island of Teneriffe, the in- 
habitants have turned their attention to growing the 
Cactus, and propagating the Cochineal insect, and al- 
ready a large amount of that valuable dye is manufac 
tured there. 

Population of Jersey City, N. J—The census just com- 
pleted, shows that the population of Jersey City is 27,000, 
This is an increase of 4000 in the last year. 

Tornado in Illinois.—A terrible tornado passed over 
the town of Ellison, on the night of the 31st ult. The 
village contained about 500 inhabitants; every house 
was blown down; fifteen persons were killed, and seve- 
ral others fatally injured. 

African Emigration.—The Charleston Courier publishes 
a reply of Secretary Cobb to an application to clear a 
vessel from Charleston for the Coast of Africa, “ for the 
purpose of taking on board African emigrants, in accord- 
ance with the emigrant passenger laws, and returning 
with the same to the United States.” Cobb directs the 
Collector of the port of Charleston not to grant a clear- 
ance to the vessel, as the conviction is irresistible that the 
object of the proposed enterprise is to bring these “Afri- 
can emigrants” into the country with the view either of 
making slaves of them, or of holding them to service or 
labour. If so, it is an attempt to evade the laws of the 
country on the subject of African importation. 

The Alleged British Outrages.—The dispatch of Lord 
Napier to Admiral Stewart, commanding the British 
squadron in the Gulf, advises the Admiral to order the 
discontinuance of the visitation of American vessels un- 
til orders are received from the home government. From 
Havana, it is stated that the English naval officer, who 
was conspicuous in boarding the American vessels, in 
the port of Sagua la Grand, had been arrested and sent 
to Jamaica, it is supposed, to answer for his conduct. 






































Boarding-school at Union Springs—one having 
been already started there by the committee that 
purchased the property: and then Essays of Epis- 
tles directed to all the Yearly Meetings with which 
this is in correspondence, together with the one 
about to convene in the State of Indiana, were 
presented and read. A committee was appointed 
to attend the opening of the last-named meeting, 
and present the Epistle. And the meeting then 
adjourned to meet at the usual time next year. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fifth mo. 22d. 

The attempt to censure the British Ministry, for their 
course in relation to Indian affairs, had failed in the 
House of Commons, as well as in the House of Lords. 
After a prolonged debate it became evident the resolu- 
tions would not be sustained, and they were withdrawn 
by general consent. On the 20th, the government re- 
ceived dispatches from Sir James Outram by which it 
appeared that he disapproved of the severity of the Go- 
vernor-General’s proclamation, and had strongly pro- 
tested against his confiscation policy, but without effect. 
The advices from India report further successes of the 
British forces at various points. The situation of Nena 


prehension. 
The demand made by England upon Naples for in- 
demnity to the English engineers captured upon the 


they were subjected, is resisted by the latter power. 
The contract between the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 


sealed by the Lord’s Commissioners of the Treasury and 
Directors of the Company. It is for a period of 25 years 
from the time the cable shall have been successfully 
The telegraphic fleet had all assembled at 
Plymouth, and would sail on an experimental trip in a 
few days. 

The week’s sales of cotton at Liverpool had amounted 
to 37,000 bales. Prices had declined from 4 to 1-16 of 
The weather was favourable for 
the crops. The market for breadstuffs dull. Consols, 98. 

Commercial and manufacturing affairs in France con- 
It is stated that the government of 
Algeria is to be confided to Prince Napoleon, who will 
have full powers to administer it without being under 
the control of a minister in Paris. 

Spain was still unsettled. Conspiracies had been dis- 
covered in different towns of Arragon, Valencia and 
Catalonia. Some noted political agitators had also been 
arrested in the province of Jaen, and arms and revolu- 
tionary proclamations found in their possession. 

Incendiary proclamations have been circulated in 
Central Italy and Lombardy, and the various govern- 
ments were making preparations against an apprehended 
rising of the republicans. It is said that Mazzini had 
lately appeared at several points to encourage his par- 
tizans. 

The Turks are said to have had 2000 men killed in 
the battle, with the Montenegrins at Grahova. The 
Turkish government is said to have consented to a set- 
tlement with Montenegro, in consequence of a dispatch 
from its Ambassador in Paris, stating that if the Porte 
did not arrange it, France would form ily recognize the 
independence of Montenegro. 

UNITED STATES. — Congress.—In the Senate, on 
the 2d inst., Senator Houston, of Texas, demanded a 
vote on his resolutions declaring it expedient to estab- 
lish a protectorate over Mexico. They were defeated— 
On the 4th inst., the Senate con- 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Peter Sears, 0., $5, to 27, vol. 30; 
from Jos. P. Lupton, O., $2, vol. 31; from Asa Garret- 
son, agt., O., for B. Michener, $4, vols. 30 and 31, for 
Isaac Lightfoot, $3, to 27, vol. 32. 

The late derangement in the currency having pre- 
vented some from remitting their subscriptions for The 
Friend,” such as are in arrears will now oblige by for+ 
warding their several amounts to the agent in good notes 
of banks most current in their neighbourhoods. 

ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


10th inst. The appropriation bills and a great number 
Among the latter 


was one giving three years’ full pay as a commander in 











